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Specify BRADLEY 
Basketball Jerseys 





—if perfect fit, pure all-worsted yarns, tailored 
cut and absolute comfort interest you. 

Made in V or round neck, medium or deep cut 
athletic armholes—the style shown, with low 
V neck and deep cut armholes, being especially 
recommended. It keeps the hollow of the chest 
and the sides of the body from chafing. Its tai- 
lored cut snugly conforms to the body’s contours. 


All college colors, stripes and combinations; 
Various weights; 


Ten day delivery! 





Now ready : 
Bradkey’s famous 
SWEAT SHIRTS 
of pure fulledall wool 
«Heather colors: -~- 


Please address: 





Athletic Department, 
Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 
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The -H9ep- Hy score 


rom the Daily Dozen 
to Worlds Championships 


—~the right shoe helps! 


Health maintenance in the winter months is receiving nation-wide 
recognition: Few remain today who are not making some plans to 
keep vacation fitness throughout the entire year. 

From the setting up exercises of the school children, through the 
period of gymnasium work, to the “keeping fit” exercises of the adult; 
and from “gym” hand or volley ball to expert basketball, squash or 
indoor tennis, there is a HOOD Athletic Shoe, properly designed for 
the work. 

It is particularly important for the beginner to start with the shoe 
which will give him confidence, add to his comfort, and save his 
strength. It is for these reasons that we have suggested that you go 
to the store where you will find expert advice and complete stocks 
to meet your exact needs. 

Ask your dealer to show you 


The 190m Hyscore The "60 Vantage The 100 Bayside 
A professional basketball shoe. A fine all-around indoor ath- Made for all, but recommended 
Sole grips and releases instantly. letic shoe for men or women. for women and children, where 
Helps a sure, fast game. Will last Kendex insole and heavy cushion the amount or nature of the floor- 
through a full pla schedule. mid sole absorb the shocks. Tough work does not demand a stronger 
Strongly phew tow § rubber outsoles for wear. shoe. 


or let us send you the Hood Dealer Buying Guides showing all HOOD Athletic Footwear. 
Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. Watertown, Mass. 








The “HOOD- fe for this oval sen he pre the shoe B ide 
store in your neighbor specializing in> aysi 
Vantage Athletic Footwear S Y 
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FOOTBALL ATTACK 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


The following plays with one exception have been used in games 
> id Ss 














this fall. They are presented so that students of football may know 
the different methods of attack the coaches are using. These plays have 
been chosen because they are a little out of the ordinary. The leading 
coaches start their plays from similar formations for the most part; 
the difference lies in the way the plays are executed. Some coaches 
place the chief emphasis on power in planning their attack, others stress 
deception and others speed. In the football of this year it is apparent 
that more importance is being attached to deception and fast thinking 
than formerly. 

The forward pass has not yet reached its maximum development, 
but some teams are this year proving that the pass is just as essential 
an “arm of the service” as the buck, run or kick. However, it is being 
used by a great many coaches as a play of desperation. That is, when 
apparently defeated the quarter back orders a volley of forward passes 
and it is surprising to note how many games have been won in the 
closing minutes of play by the forward pass, even though the defense 
was set for the play. 

AN OHIO STATE PASS 

















This play is worked from a punt formation. When back No, 1, the right 
end and the left end reach the receiving zone, it will be noted that the three 
are in a line. If the ball is thrown to one of the two men who are farthest 
down the field the other is in a position to stop the defensive man in case 
the ball is intercepted. If back No. 8 delays the defensive right half may 
be drawn over to cover the offensive left end. 
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A MICHIGAN RUNNING PLAY 
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The ball is snapped back te No. 2, who runs to the left and passes to 3. 
Two then goes on and blocks the defensive end or tackle. Three after taking 
the ball from 2 passes it back to 1 who has circled around back of 2. One 
continues as though for a wide end run and as he is about to be tackled makes 
‘a basketball pass back to 4, who follows the interference made by the other 
backs for a wide end run or a cut back. 


PLAY USED BY NEBRASKA AGAINST KANSAS 


0 0, Oy 0 
X4 


2X 


The left end and the right tackle block the defensive full back. The 
right end blocks the tackle. The left tackle who has shifted over together 
with the right guard block the opposing center. The center and the left guard 
block the defensive guard. Four blocks the left guard with 2, who fakes to 
take the ball from the quarter back. Three delays and then bucks over 
the offensive center or makes the play on the weak side. The quarter after 
passing the ball protects by blocking the defensive right tackle. 


























FootTBALL ATTACK 5 


A COLGATE SCREEN PASS 























The ball is snapped back to the rear back. The two ends go straight 
down the field into the defensive halfbacks’ territory. The five center men 
permit the defensive guards and center to sift through and move forward to 
their new position shown by broken line circles. The two halfbacks delay a 
little back of the line of scrimmage, and then run in behind this new estab- 
lished line and receive a short lob pass. The five middle men who have 
moved forward in this new defensive line now become effective interferers. 
This is used as a strong running or bucking formation. 


PUNT FROM A FAIR CATCH 





10 YARD MARK P 


0000 xX | 


12 8 
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After a fair catch the team making the catch may punt, place kick or 
scrimmage. If the captain announces that he will kick the defense will 
line up somewhere back of a ten yard restraining line. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 should 
be the fast men. Let the quarter hold the ball at the spot marked “X” as 
though for a place kick. The full back steps up, takes the ball from the 
quarter and punts it high and to the side. The men on the right side of the 
kicker are on-side and are eligible to get the ball. The quarter must ba 
behind the kicker when the ball is kicked. 
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PLAY USED BY MAINE AGAINST VERMONT IN 1922 


























The quarter back 1 takes the ball from center and runs back and to 
the right and makes a lateral pass to the left end,who is a very long passer. 
Four, the fastest man in the back field hurries well down the field. Three 
blocks and then cuts outside. Two runs interference and then runs over back 
of the defensive line of scrimmage. The right end goes well down the field 
for a pass. The line blocks. The passer is about twenty yards behind the 
line and his pass to 4 is for about fifty yards. 


A CUT BACK PLAY 

















This play will work especially well against a six man line of defense, 
but it will also be efficacious against a seven man line. The success depends 
absolutely upon a back at left half who can change direction quickly and 
who can put his head down and drive hard for a hole. The line men block 
as indicated. No. 4 takes the defensive end and 3 tries to block the secondary 
defensive man back of tackle. The man with the ball should get the ball on 
a quick toss from quarter. 








PICTURE STUDIES 


The following pictures are presented as an aid in the study of 
football form and technique. Due to the modern camera a great deal 
of the mystery that once surrounded certain styles of play is removed. 


THE INSIDE ROLL 





International Newsreel Photo 


This shows Robertson, Dartmouth Captain in 1921, using the side-step, 
inside roll and stiff arm in breaking away from a tackler. Robertson was a 
big man who could kick, pass and run. In running with the ball he had 
plenty of drive and yet he changed pace, used the stiff arm, side stepped and 
pivoted as occasion demanded. Beginners very often attempt to learn to 
— and side-step before they learn how to run with power and dash. 
While both elusiveness and power are of value and most good runners have 
both qualities, drive is essential. 


AN END RUN 





International Newsreel Photo 


This shows approved form in carrying the ball. Note that the man with 
the ball has his free arm ready to use in stiff arming any opponent who may 
elude the interference, and further, that he is relaxed. The runner is in 
position to attempt to run around the end or to cut back inside of end or 
tackle. The cut back is one of the best plays in football. 
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THE MULTIPLE KICK 











International Newsreel Photo 


In the multiple kick as developed by George Foster Sanford of Rutgers, 
the center snaps the ball to the quarter-back, who then adjusts it between 
the poised finger tips of two men lying prone and facing each other. The 
kicker takes two steps forward and kicks the ball thus held by the two 
men on the ground. This method of executing place kicks was first used 
by oe in 1916, It has not been adopted by very many coaches since 
that time. 


HOW THE LINE OPENS 





International Newsreel Photo 


This photo shows Capt. Conroy of the Navy plunging through the Army 
line with the ball in the Army-Navy game of last year. Note the method of 
blocking used by the different men. The man with the ball has his 
head down and is picking his opening by watching the open spaces on the 
ground. Inexperienced men in picking a hole in the line always watch their 
opponents’ faces instead of their feet. 








PicturRE STUDIES 


TACKLING FROM THE SIDE 





International Newsreel Photo 


In making a tackle from the side, for instance from the runner’s left 
side as in the illustration, should the tackler hit the runner with his right 
or his left shoulder? This question has been debated a good many times. 
Those who would have the tackle made with the head behind the runner 
argue that thus there is less danger that the man on defense will be injured. 
The writer favors the form which brings the head in front of the runner as 
shown in the photo. 


A 1922 CENTER COLLEGE SHIFT 





International Newsreel Photo 


This picture was taken in the Center-Harvard game of 1922. The line 
shifts to the left leaving the left end to act as snapper back. The back field 
shifts with the line. Note that the line men on defense shift to the side. 
The man over the ball is set to pass the ball back between his legs or to 
one side. The latter is permitted if the ball is snapped with one quick and 
continuous motion. 








HINTS FOR NOVICE REFEREES 


C. C. STROUD 


Mr. Stroud was graduated from Tufts with an A. B. degree in 1808. He 
was Medical and Physical Director of Tufts’ Gymnasium 1898 to 1905 and 
held the same position and coached at the University of Rochester 1905 to 


I9IO. 


He was Athletic Director and Coach at Mercer University 1910-13 


and held the same position at Louisiana State University 1913 to 1920. He 
was in French “Y” work at the front in 1918. He is now a member of the 
popular firm of Bocock & Stroud at Winston-Salem, North Carolina and 
finds time to officiate every Saturday.—Enpitor’s Nore. 





HE writer 

wishes to as- 
sure the members 
of the football 
officals’ profes- 
sion that he does 
not presume to 
elaborate all of 
the duties of a 
football o ficial, 
nor does he claim for certain prac- 
ttces outlined below the virtue of 
official recommendation. He has 
witnessed many minor games where 
it was apparent that no one was re- 
sponsible for the arrangements in- 
cident to the get-away and games 
where co-ordination among the offi- 
cials was lacking. These points may 
seem to be incidental but in reality 
they are very important. 

Further it might be added that 
this discussion will not deal with 
the qualities that are necessary in 
an official, for instance such qualli- 
ties as personality, judgment, tact 
and fairness ; neither will it consider 
the matter of the officials’ knowl- 
edge of the rules. It goes without 
saying that if an official would suc- 
ceed, he must know the rules. 

Young officials may be helped by 
some of the suggestions that are 
here given. The knowledge back 
of these suggestions was obtained 
by and through experience. Some 
of the items mentioned may seem 
trivial, but if they are neglected the 
referee in all likelihood will be held 
accountable. While this article may 
especially apply to minor contests 
where physical preparations are 
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more likely to have been negelected 
than in major games, yet sometimes 
in the latter essential details are 
neglected. 

Assume that you who are reading 
this are just “breaking” into the 
officiating game and that you have 
been called to referee a game. Your 
procedure might be somewhat as 
follows: 

1. Let both coaches know as 
early as possible that you are in 
town. This in addition to being the 
courteous thing to do makes pos- 
sible a discussion of doubtful rules 
or formations. It is better that stich 
discussions be held the morning of 
the game rather than on the field. 

2. Be on the field, dressed dif- 
ferently from that of either team, 
at least tWenty minutes before the 
game is to be called so that you may 
personally be certain that the mark- 
ings, the goals, the ten yard lines 
and sticks and the side line arrange- 
ments are satisfactory. The coach 
in many cases will also be the di- 
rector and responsible for the de- 
tails of management. However, he 
will be busy with his team and the 
persons to whom have been dele- 
gated the duty of looking after 
arrangements often are not depend- 
able and it is surprising how many 
times the ten yard lines and the 
stop-watch will either be missing or 
sadly inaccurate. 

3. Note if the end zones are dis- 
tinctly marked and whether or not 
ground rules will be necessary. See 
that the kick-off tees are built and 
properly watered. 
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4. Above all things, make sure 

that the other officials are present 
and in a friendly way try to bring 
about a spirit of co-ordination and 
co-operation on the part of all of 
the officials. In minor games the 
Field Judge is seldom used. In 
this case since the Head Lines- 
man should not be given added 
duties it is better to have the Umpire 
hold the watch rather than to have 
this detail looked after by two 
ubiquitous students or alumni, who 
would probably cloud the horizon 
from all angles. 
5. If this has not been attended 
to previously the coaches should be 
asked to explain confidentially any 
peculiar shifts or man in motion 
plays. Next call the captains to- 
gether, toss a coin and thus decide 
the choice of goals and the kick-off. 
The visiting captain always calls the 
toss. The winner must take the 
kick-off or the goal; he cannot elect 
to receive. 

6. The Referee should see that 
the other officials have markedly 
different horns or whistles from his. 
His whistle stops the play ; theirs do 
not. However neither the Umpire 
nor the Linesman need signal a foul 
until the play has stopped, and they 
will do well not to do so. 

7. Have it understood with the 
Umpire that he will call the “down” 
on all except short forward passes, 
after punts with run-ups stopped, 
and whenever for any reason the 
Referee is distant and the Umpire is 
near. Any opinion to the contrary, 
the Referee cannot be back of a 
punt formation, and on top of the 
ball on a drive through the line, or 
up with the ball when a pass is 
caught. 

8. The success of the Referee 
depends much on the Linesman. It 
is a help to have bright stakes, or, 
fastened to their top, pieces of 
bright cloth that can be seen in the 
waning light and which stand out 
clearly from the surroundings. The 
1, 2, 3, 4 box or placard marker is 
now in general use, and is a great 


improvement for the officials and 
spectators. 


9. It is well for the Linesman 
to have an assistant, who shall 
merely move and hold this marker 
on the direction of the Linesman. 
This will allow the latter more free- 
dom of action, to be on the field 
from thirty to forty feet from the 
near end-rush, and to move up with 
the play; but the main marker must 
not be moved until the Referee sig- 
nals that the play is complete. This 
arrangement allows the Linesman to 
have a better eye on fouling by the 
ends, receipt of passes near his side- 
line (The Umpire should incline to 
the opposite side from the Lines- 
man) and out-of-bounds play. He 
should not fix his short stake on the 
field. 

10. At the start caution the 
Linesman to stand so that he can 
check up on a short 10-yd. kick- 
off, while the Umpire watches the 
kicking team for off-side. The 
Referee can well be around the 20- 
yd. line, and near the place where 
the ball is kicked. This brings him 
to a position where he can judge 
closely on a ball juggled over the 
goal line, or against the posts. 
Matters to Observe on Each Play: 

1. Check up on seven men on 
the line of scrimmage, even if it 
be the Umpire’s duty. 

2. Keep a keen eye on the ball 
and watch for interference at cen- 
ter. 

3. Note who would be eligible 
for the forward pass, and the foot- 
mark of the passer. 

4. Note any deliberate false 
starting to “jump” the defense. 

5. If the offense is using quick 
stabs with the quarter handling the 
ball, it may be necessary a few 
times to stand at the side to judge 
whether the ball is passed forward 
within five yards of the line. 

6. Follow the ball closely, but 
don’t “gum the play.” Also blow 
a bit late rather than too early. 
Make sure that the ball is held by 


(Continued on Page 46) 








THE EARLY BASKETBALL 
SEASON 


- BY 


W. E. MEANWELL, M.D. 
Coach of Basketball at the University of Wisconsin. 


This is the first of a series of articles that Dr. Meanwell is writing for this 


year’s Journal. 


Our readers are familiar with his articles on “Stop-Turns 
or Pivots” in the January and February 1923 issues. 
of the few really great basketball coaches. 


Dr. Meanwell is one 
His teams have been first, or 


tied eight times, second once and third twice, in a total of eleven confer- 


ence seasons, 


the rank of Captain—Ebpt1tor’s Norte. 


| THE early sea- 

son is the pe- 
riod in which 
champions hips 
are won or lost. 
In the weeks 
prior to the 
scheduled season, 
the physical con- 
dition of the men 
should be gradually developed 
without strain or drive, and the 
technique of the individual players 
improved. It is the period for the 
establishment of individual, rather 
than of team skill, and for the mas- 
tery of fundamentals. 

A team well versed in funda- 
mentals, especially in passing, is 
difficult to beat, regardless of the 
style of offense or of defense it em- 
ploys. Therefore, the emphasis in 
the early season should be placed 
on developing individual pro- 
ficiency in shooting, passing pivot- 
ing and guarding. To this end 
scrimmage play is not so good as 
other forms of practice. Most 
teams scrimmage too soon and too 
much, and pay too great attention 
to signal plays from the tip-off. I 
have frequently gone to December 
first—ten days from the opening 
game—without having had a full 
forty minutes’ scrimmage and with- 
out teaching a signal play. Plays 
are of much less importance than 
correct handling of the ball, and 
the latter is not learned most ad- 
vantageously through scrimmage. 

In the early season it is well to 
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In 1918-19 he served in the army of the United States with 


engage all the candidates in the 
same technique exercise, regardless 
of the positions for which they are 
trying out. The squad should not 
be differentiated into forwards, 
guards, etc., until the fundamentals 
of play have been acquired gener- 
ally and quite uniformly. 

Contrary to general custom, I be- 
lieve in establishing certain set 
styles for the execution of shots, 
pivots, etc., and then making all on 
the squad conform to the standard 
demonstrated to them. This makes 
for uniformity and ultimately for 
a higher degree of skill in the team 
as a whole than is gained where 
each boy is allowed to shoot, pivot 
or otherwise play, in the manner 
that is most natural to him. The 
coach should know the technique of 
the game minutely and _ should 
adopt the style of pass, shot and 
floor work best adapted to the type 
of game he coaches—and then he 
should insist that every boy execute 
the fundamentals in the manner 
prescribed. I realize that this ad- 
vice runs contrary to the accepted 
procedure of not changing a style 
that is proving effective, but is in 
accord with the methods I person- 
ally employ and have found effec- 
tive. 

In the early season, practice pe- 
riods of about an hour for high 
school boys, and one and a half 
hours for men of college age, three 
times per week, are sufficient and 
secure a satisfactory alternation of 
work and rest. It is important that 
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the men be not overworked. Their 
condition should steadily improve, 
as shown by a progressive increase 
in weight, speed and skill. The men 
should not loose weight during the 
preliminary season. 

Varying conditions require vary- 
ing methods and, therefore, no set 
program of practice can be stated. 
Special emphasis must be given to 
the phase of play in which a given 
squad is weakest; it may be in 
shooting, in combinations or in de- 
fense. Admitting the necessity for 
varying practice to meet the need 
of each team, a program for the 
average well-balanced squad begin- 
ning its season in November is sug- 
gested as follows: 

First week—three days of one 
hour each: thirty minutes’ passing 
practice on the overhand (one and 
two hand) pass from the shoulder, 
the underhand pass, the bounce 
pass and the overhand hook pass; 
twenty minutes on the front and 
rear turns or pivots; ten minutes 
on shooting the high arch shot from 
in front and from the sides. The 
practice should end with rapid fire 
short passing, every man on the 
run, with a ball to each squad of 
five or six men. Three minutes of 
this would be sufficient, for it is 
very wearing. 

Second Week—twenty minutes 
on passing, as before; twenty min- 
utes on the front and rear turns 
combined with the dribble, that is, 
the dribble ends in a front or rear 
pivot as indicated. From the pivot 
a pass or shot should be executed. 
Twenty minutes should be spent on 
baskets—both long and short shots ; 
ten minutes’ scrimmage with small 
groups, two, three or four men on 
a team; two minutes rapid fire 
short passing in squads. 

Third Week—For thirty minutes 
passing and shooting should be 
combined so that the exercises 
closely simulate game conditions, 
one or two passes being followed 
by a shot and followed by rebound 


work; ten minutes’ dribbling, com- 
bined with pivoting and passing to 
a trailer and also shooting from the 
dribble; twenty minutes special in- 
struction in guarding methods, for 
instance, one guard against two op- 
ponents. The men_ should be 
taught how to guard from the rear 
and from in front, how to secure 
rebounds, how to feint an at- 
tack, etc. There should be scrim- 
mage for twenty minutes, ending 
with three minutes of fast passing. 

Fourth Week—Combined passing, 
dribbling, pivoting and _ shooting 
for thirty minutes. The exercises 
should employ all the preceding 
fundamentals before terminating 
in the shot. Individual defense 
also may be taught at this time by 
placing guards on the floor in op- 
position to the man or men han- 
dling the ball. Thirty minutes 
should be spent on the “floor play” 
—the basal form of attack to be 
used during the season, against op- 
position being stressed as soon as 
the theory of the play is under- 
stood. Twenty minutes should be 
used for scrimmage and three min- 
utes for rapid passing. 

Following the fourth week, the 
emphasis passes steadily on to the 
floor play until a style of attack 
good for any situation is executed 
well. Then there should be work 
on the out of bounds and tip off 
plays, all against weak opposition, 
either physically or numerically. 

If the fundamentals are well es- 
tablished, team combination work 
should receive the major effort 
during the second month, though 
not necessarily by employing actual 
scrimmage. It is well to cut down 
or discontinue scrimmage, at this 
time, until the style of offense and 
of defense has been well grounded 
in the men through practice against 
weak opposition. The offense or 
defense should not be tested in its 
early stage of development against 
stiff opposition. Usually this re- 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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IMPROVED ATHLETICS 


So frequently in recent months have the press, the pulpit and indi- 
viduals suggested that there has been in this country since the war a 
noticeab'e decline in morals and a growing disrespect for law, we have 
come to accept the suggestion as a fact. During the war our people rose 
to the sublimest height of self-sacrifice and unselfishness that this age has 
witnessed. Perhaps the decline was but the inevitable reaction made more 
acute by the war with its disregard for life and the finer things that go 
with civilization. The purpose of these paragraphs is not to attempt to 
analyze the causes of the depreciation in moral values, but to call attention 
to the fact that this situation exists and by way of comparison to suggest 
that in so far as amateur athletics are concerned they have since the war 
been conducted on a higher plane than ever before. 

That interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics are now in better 
condition than they have ever been is self-evident to any man who has 
been a student of athletics for any considerable length of time, but there 
are some who would dispute this statement. What then are the facts? 

In the first place the games of today are played with a finer regard 
for the rules than was common a few years ago. If any reader doubts 
this, let him compare the number of penalties for holding, unnecessary 
roughness and unsportsmanlike conduct in the games today with the games 
a decade past. 

In the second place opponents are no longer considered as enemies 
but as a friendly foe. The writer has noticed this season that on an in- 
creasingly larger number of score boards the visitors are listed as “Guests”. 
A few years ago fights between rival crowds were more or less common 
but today the visiting students are guests of the fraternities and other 
groups in the college town or high school center to which they have come. 

In the third place, in the last few years a large number of High 
School Athletic Associations and College Conferences have been formed 
not because athletics were in a bad way, but because the friends of athletics 
desired that the games should be conducted honestly and in such manner 
as to benefit those who played and those who followed the contests. These 
administrative organizations not only have adopted rules respecting 
proselyting, professionalism, recruiting, the length of the season, gambling 
and the like, but the members have conducted educational campaigns 
designed to teach the students the meaning of sportsmanship, and respect 
for the rules. The Indiana High School Athletic Association, for instance, 
has employed a permanent secretary who is doing splendid work of the 
character just mentioned. 

Some one replies that even if athletics have shown improvement in 
the last few years there has been a marked improvement in the manners 
and morals of the students in other respects. This may be true, but there 
is no way of proving or disproving the statement. One or two things 
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might be mentioned, however, not with the claim that they show that 
student morals and student attitude toward law and order are much the 
same as that of society in general, but because they may give us some- 
thing to think about. It may be mentioned that in some institutions, honor 
systems that once were successfully administered by the students have 
been thrown into the discard because the students have come to the con- 
clusion that they would not work. Let us not accuse the students of these 
institutions of having deteriorated for they are very much the same as 
students in other schools and colleges. 

Another incident is the following. A member of an athletic depart- 
ment staff when filling orders for football tickets mailed an extra ticket 
to twenty students and members of the faculty. The recipient had no 
reason to suspect otherwise than that the sender was ignorant of the fact 
that a mistake had been made and if the receiver of the ticket kept the 
extra ticket no one would know. Only one of the twenty returned the 
ticket that he had not paid for. Before criticism is leveled at the students 
and faculty of this institution, it would be well for any one inclined to 
criticize the school in question to conduct the same experiment in his own 
instituton. 

It is true, and it appears that it is, that since the war there has been 
more materialism and less idealism, more selfishness and less of the spirit 
of giving, more spending and less thrift, more frivolity and jazz and less 
temperance than in the pre-war days, and further, if in that same time 
amateur athletics have improved in the manner already suggested, we may 
well believe that athletics properly conducted may serve as a great moral 
agent that will work for the betterment of society. This is not an extrava- 
gant claim that the world will be redeemed by and through athletics, but 
a statement intended to show that any human activity that interests so 
many people as are interested by our amateur contests when they are 
managed so as to bring out the best in those connected with them, cannot 
help being a blessing rather than a curse. 


PLAYING‘ THE* GAME 


The following memorandum written by “Jack” Trice, the Iowa State 
College tackle, who died from injuries received in the game in Minne- 
apolis, October sixth, was found in his pocket after his death. It was 
written the night before the game: 

“Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
“The Curtis Hotel, 
“October 5, 1923. 
“TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

“My thoughts just before the first real college game of my life. 

“The honor of my race, family and self are at stake. Every one is 
expecting me to do big things. I will! My whole body and soul.are to 
be thrown recklessly about on the field tomorrow. Every time the ball 
is snapped I will be trying to do more than my part. On all defensive 
plays I must break through the opponents’ line and stop the play in their 
territory. : 

“Beware of mass interference. Fight low, with your eyes open and 
toward the play. Roll back the interference. Watch out for cross bucks 
and reverse end runs. Be on your toes every minute if you expect to 
make good.” 

“JACK.” 








THE BACK STROKE 


E, J. 


MANLEY 


Swimming Coach and Director of Intramural Athletics at the 
University of Illinois. 


Mr. Manley has written a series of articles for the Athletic Journal. 


Th é 


first was “The Crawl Stroke” which appeared in the June issue, “The Side 
Stroke” in the September number, and “The Breast Stroke” in the October 


Journal, 
of the Back Stroke—Epttor’s Nore. 


Swimming on the back has 
enough advantages to make it a 
necessary stroke for the swimmer. 
The body is more buoyant when 
on the back; little effort is required 
to keep it to the surface; it is easy 
to breathe when swimming on the 
back; it is easy to relax; back 
strokes are valuable in life saving 
and it is a restful stroke. 

The back strokes, which are rec- 
ognized by swimming experts and 
may be used to advantage in racing 
are the Inverted Breast Stroke and 
the Inverted Crawl. 


The Inverted Breast Stroke 


In this back stroke, the move- 
ments are similar to the breast 
stroke with the exception that the 
arms upon the completion of the 
stroke are brought down to the 
hips. At the start the body is lying 
on the surface of the water on the 


The December article will be a discussion of the Inverted Crawl 


back with the arms and legs ex- 
tended. There are three moves 
ments: 1, the arms are brought 
down to the side; 2, the legs are 
drawn up and the arms are bent at 
the elbows across the chest; 3, the 
legs are straightened sideward and 
brought together and the arms are 
thrust over the head while coming 
back to the original position. 


Land Drill 


The swimmer should stand erect 
with the arms extended over the 
head and together. At the count 
of one he should turn the palms 
outward and bring the arms down, 
sideward to the sides. At the count 
of two, he should draw the left leg 
up with the knee leading and with 
the heel almost touching the inside 
of the right knee, he should bend 
the arm across the chest and join 
the palms. At the count of three 





Illustration 1 
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he should straighten his left leg 
sideward and bring it to the side of 
the right leg. The arms should be 
thrust over the head with the palms 
together to the original position. 


tration 1.) At the count of one 
the palms should be turned out- 
ward with the hands cupped. Then 
the arms fully extended should be 
brought through the water to the 





Illustration 2 


The land exercise may be practiced 
by lying on the back on the floor. 
In this way both legs may be drawn 
up and the entire stroke may be 
executed as in the water. 
In the Water 

The body should lie in the water 

on the back as in floating with arms 


sides. (Illustration 2.) At the 
count of two the legs should be 
drawn upward with the knees 
turned out. The heels should be 
together and the toes turned out. 
The arms should be bent at the el- 
bows and should be across the chest 
with the palms together. (TIllustra- 





Illustration 3 


fully extended above the head and 
the palms together, the legs to- 
gether and toes extended. (lIllus- 


tion 3.) At the count of three the 
legs should be straightened side- 
ward and brought together, form- 
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ing a wedge in the water. The 
arms should be lifted and thrust 
above the head. (Illustration 4.) 
This movement will bring the body 


the arms locked at the elbows. The 
legs should be held together until 
the arms start the recovery. On 
the third count, the arm movement 





Illustration 4 


to. its original position. The swim- 
mer should hold this position until 
the momentum of the leg stroke is 
well spent. (Illustration 1.) 
Suggestion. In bringing the 
arms over the head at the start of 
the stroke the swimmer should 
catch the water sharply with his 
hands back to back, pull the arms 


should be slightly delayed when 
placing the legs sideward and the 
legs will shoot the swimmer for- 
ward. 

Breathing. At the count of one 
or as the arms are brought to the 
sides, the breath should be taken 
in through the mouth and at the 
count of three exhaled through the 


through with a steady pull and hold nose. 
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INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


BY 


GRANT P. WARD 


Mr. Ward is Assistant Football Coach and Director of Intramural Ath- 


letics at Ohio State University. 


He graduated from Ohio, where he com- 


peted in both football and track. Before he joined the athletic staff at Ohio 
he was Athletic Director at Harrisburg, Illinois High School and.at Chris- 
tian Brothers College, St. Louis—Enitor’s Note, 


T is coming to 
be universally 
recognized that 
the most advan- 
tageous benefits 
from exercise are 
obtained by tak- 
ing part in com- 
petitive games. 
American youths 
like to test their strength against 
that of other boys by competing in 
contests which allow them free play 
in the use of initiative, resourceful- 
ness, skill, stamina, courage, and 
traits of a like nature. This is 
easily accomplished by the intra- 
mural departments of universities 
which enable students to get prac- 
tically all the advantages of inter- 
collegiate athletics without actually 
trying out for the varsity teams. 
Plenty of reference is made in 
the press to the skill and training 
afforded a candidate for any vars- 
ity sport; but little is heard about 
the thousands of others who reap 
these same benefits by playing on 
intramural teams in the same activ- 
ity. For instance, at Ohio State, 
the university basketball squad 
consists of fifteen men, while dur- 
ing 1922-23 there were two hun- 
dred and three separate and distinct 
intramural basketball teams on 
which one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three different men 
played as regulars and substitutes. 
On the varsity baseball squad 
twenty-five candidates survived the 
final cut and were listed as mem- 





bers of the Ohio State baseball 
squad. At the same time, eighty- 
four different intramural teams 
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gave the advantages of this popular 
pastime, to one thousand and nine- 
teen men. 

There was a time when intra- 
murals were considered as a 
“feeder” or developer for the vari- 
ous varsity teams. In all progres- 
sive universities this idea has long 
since been thrown into the discard. 
Intramural athletics are now ad- 
mitted to have a definite place in 
the general scheme of physical edu- 
cation, and their growth is all the 
more remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that students receive no 
credit hours nor are they compelled 
to take part in any of the sports of- 
fered. Coaches are now interested 
in the physical well being of all 
students and are whole-heartedly 
in favor of intramurals. The Ohio 
State program is financed entirely 
by funds from the athletic associa- 
tion, and although the athletic 
board was faced with a program of 
rigid economy because of a $500,- 
000 stadium deficit, they felt that 
intramurals must be liberally sup- 
ported. Intramurals represent no 
financial return, but merely an out- 
lay of money for recreation for the 
student body. No uniforms are 
furnished, but all hand equipment 
is supplied. In baseball, a catcher’s 
mask, chest protector, leg guards, 
glove, first baseman’s glove, two 
new balls, and four bats are sup- 
plied free for each contest. This 
material is the same quality as that 
used by the varsity team in its con- 
tests. It is purchased new and is 
not second-hand or cast-off equip- 
ment. 

Universities which are strong in 
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intercollegiate athletics usually oc- 
cupy a high place in intramurals. 
Success in one is conducive to suc- 
cess in the other. Students seem 
to take more interest in this depart- 
ment if their university ranks high 
in some branch of intercollegiate 
sports. 

However, the intramural pro- 
gram is more comprehensive in its 
nature than the varsity, and em- 
braces many sports in which there 
is no intercollegiate team, such as 
soccer, indoor baseball, bowling, 
boxing, horseshoe pitching, play- 
ground ball, and swimming. In 
addition, there is competition in 
every sport in which a team does 
represent the university in inter- 
collegiate activities. 

Intramurals are now recognized 
as a necessary part of the physical 
education program of every uni- 
‘versity. Consequently, a pano- 
ramic view discloses the fact that 
in some schools they are highly or- 
ganized and a legitimate attempt 
is being made to secure for every 
student the benefits of competition 
in games ; others consider it as more 
or less perfunctory and have made 
no effort to show real progress; 
still others are endeavoring to go 
forward, but are held back by fail- 
ure to recognize the need of the 
system with one-man control. The 
leaders in the field have departed 
from the practice of making hap- 
hazard guesses at the number tak- 
ing part in the sports, but are 
accurately checking the number of 
participants, keeping records, and 
issuing printed schedules which em- 
body the statistics and furnish a 
basis for future work. The ideal 
of an intramural department should 
be to have every student take part 
in competitive games during every 
school season, namely, fall, winter, 
and spring. This would mean the 
total participation at any university 
should be at least three times the 
total male enrollment. Therefore, 
those universities which show only 


a total participation equal to a total 
enrollment have just begun to 
scratch the surface of the possibil- 
ities of this department. 

At a large university the crying 
need is to get into the hands of the 
students interesting information re- 
garding the intramural program 
that is to be carried out. With this 
end in view, Ohio State puts out in 
each of the three seasons a forty- 
eight-page handbook. This de- 
scribes the sports and awards and 
gives the dates when entries close 
in each event. Another large forty- 
eight-page pamphlet contains a re- 
view of all intramural teams during 
the entire year. Printed schedules 
of all teams are issued in soccer, 
indoor baseball, basketball, bowling, 
baseball, playground ball, and 
horseshoe pitching. In addition, 
sixteen thousand pages of mimeo- 
graph matter are mailed out to dif- 
ferent organizations during the 
year to bring the data in the hand- 
books up to date. Three thousand 
post cards are mailed out during 
the year to intramural team man- 
agers, while posters are put out in 
the university district just before 
each sport is scheduled to begin. A 
complete typewritten record is kept 
which includes the results of 
games, names of participants, and 
standing of teams in every sport. 
At the end of the year, these are 
bound in permanent volumes; so 
that to get any information regard- 
ing a team of the previous year, 
these bound books are readily avail- 
able, and it is not necessary to hunt 
through files, loose papers, and 
score books. Last year the Ohio 
State athletic association appropri- 
ated $11,000 for intramural work, 
while the university budget did not 
contribute a penny. At Michigan, 
the university appropriates $10,000 
for intramurals, while the athletic 
association contributes nothing but 
facilities for carrying on the games. 
In some universities, there is an 
appropriation of smaller amounts 
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from both the university and ath- 
letic association. That large ap- 
propriations for intramurals are 
worth while is evidenced by the 
fact that Ohio State and Michigan 
rank first and second respectively 
in the number of students taking 
part in intramurals in the country. 

The following table shows teams, 
contests, and participants in differ- 
- sports at Ohio State for 1922- 


Sports Teams Leagues Con- Individ- 
tests uals 
errr re 81 7 61 


Cross Country... .. aoa 1 103 
Indoor Baseball... 66 11 76 849 
Football 

(interclass) ... 4 1 4 126 





Basbetball ...... 203 33 524 1,863 
7 eee 77 12 217 599 
*Foul Sestinn. s @ ws 1 682 
eer a“ ae 187 186 
Wremling .cccces - aa 133 141 
Fencing ....cecee as oa 33 36 
*Indoor Track..... 98 .. 1 2,287 
tHorseshoes ..... 102 ©17 801 86 
Playground Ball.. 56 10 153 873 
*Outdoor Track... 79 asi 1 1,861 
OS ee 84 14 214 1,019 
a Ree 112 oe 237 376 
> a 20 oe 66 87 
*Swimming ...... 49 én 1 403 
POS -ie0es sees 1,049 105 2,211 12,789 


*Also individuals. 
tSix-man teams. 


Note: Participation in intra- 
murals is entirely voluntary. No 
attempt is made in the preceding 
survey to determine how many men 
took part in more than one activity. 
If a student took part in both bas- 
ketball and baseball, he is counted 
in each. The sixteen hundred stu- 
dents taking required gymnasium 
work are not listed in the preceding 
table even though they may have 


taken part in some of those sports 
in regular class work. 
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2—All-elastic construction allows 
freedom of movement. 

3— Pouch protects without press- 
ing. 


Jiffy Jock Strap 
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Athletic Directors in colleges, universi- 
ties and schools find that the Jiffy Jock 
Strap fulfils their ideas of what a good 
Jock Strap should be. 


A “Snap” to put it on 


Slipped on under clothing and fastened 
securely by snaps as indicated above. 
Young men under your counsel will ap- 
preciate the Jiffy Jock Strap. 
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Jock Strap. If not, send his 
name and you will be supplied. 
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and also save you time and 
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CONSTIPATION 


G. T. STAFFORD 


Under the subject of “The Physical Director or Coach in the Field of the 


Physical Subnormal,’ Mr. Stafford, 


who is Assistant Professor of 


Orthopedics and Physical Diagnosis at the University of Illinois, has al- 
ready contributed articles for the May, September and October Journals. 
His next article, which will appear in the December Journal, will be on 
the subject of “Hernia.’—Enitor’s Norte. 


HE treatment 

of constipation 
is not generally 
thought of as be- 
ing in the realm 
of the physical di- 
rector’s work, and 
in reality, it is not. 
The treatment of 
constipation, as 
far as physical education is con- 
cerned, belongs in the field of the 
medical gymnast and along with di- 
gestive disorders, general debility, 
etc., is properly classified under the 
heading of remedial gymnastics. 
However, this article is written with 
a view of acquainting the coach or 
physical director with a few perti- 
nent facts which, if carefully 
studied, will aid in lessening the 
number of individuals who are be- 
low par physically and mentally due 
to this national ailment—constipa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, from the stand- 
point of health and vitality our 
puritanical ideas place constipation 
in the category of terms not used in 
polite society. The average person 
is quite reluctant to speak of any 
irregularity of the bowels and it is 
very difficult to learn of the many 
cases right in our midst. This does 
not mean that constipation is an un- 
usual thing by any means; on the 
contrary the number who are suffer- 
ing from constipation is appalling. 
Doctor Wm. S. Walsh in “The Con- 
quest of Constipation” says that 
fifty million dollars are spent yearly 
in this country on proprietary reme- 
dies for constipation. He adds 
further that the sale of one laxative 
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for infants and children averages 
almost one million five hundred 
thousand dollars annually. If this 
is not enough to convince one of the 
universality of this malady, one 
needs but to look in the average 
drug store and note the row after 
row of laxatives, purgatives and 
cathartics, all palliative measures to 
relieve constipation. Among the 
questions which the average doctor 
asks when called upon to diagnose 
and prescribe for a severe headache 
or even a more serious illness, it is 
usual not to hear, “Are your bowels 
moving regularly ?” 

What causes constipation ? 

1. Errors in diet. This may be 
either not enough bulk in the food, 
pasty foods or improper combina- 
tions of food. A certain amount of 
bulk is needed to stimulate the 
normal peristaltic movement of the 
intestines. Noodles, hot bread and 
biscuits may supply a certain amount 
of bulk but the stimulation to the 
intestines, which favors peristalsis, 
is lacking. Improper combination 
of food may cause putrifaction in 
the intestines which is one form of 
constipation. 

2. Lack of activity. This may 
be a sudden change to sedentary life, 
confinement to bed due to illness or 
general neglect of exercise for the 
body. A person needs a reasonable 
amount of exercise to assist metab- 
olism and to keep the proper tone 
throughout the body. This tone is 
especially needed throughout the ab- 
domen. Generally speaking, a well 
toned abdomen means good tone 
throughout the intestines. 
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3. Poor posture. Poor posture 
is very often found in cases of gen- 
eral debility and poor muscle tone. 
With the chest flat we generally find 
the abdomen relaxed, if not ptosed. 
This means that the mechanism of 
the body is thrown out of gear. 
Any disturbance of poise invariably 
acts on the contents of the abdomen 
and it is not unusual to find very 
poor circulation throughout the ab- 
dominal viscera. This congested 
condition has its baneful influence 
on health in general and specifically 
on the abdominal organs, including 
the small and large intestines. 

4. Laxatives. These are gener- 
ally abused. A false peristalsis re- 
sults from the use of laxatives and 
artificial stimulation does the work 
which the nerves should do under 
ordinary circumstances. The effect 
is not different from that obtained 
from other stimulants. The body 
gradually depends on the artificial 
stimulation until the intestines be- 
come relaxed and refuse to perform 
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their natural work until outside aid 
is used. Unfortunately, the diffi- 
culty arises in that increased doses 


are necessary to produce the desired . 


affect and it is not unusual to find 
cases using abnormally large doses 
of a laxative without any effect 
whatever. 

5. Irregularity in answering 
nature’s call. There is no function 
of the body which requires such 
constant and regular care as the 
daily movement of the bowels. 
Every person who desires to be 
healthy should have a regular time 
for stool and should remain a suffi- 
cient length of time to permit of a 
thorough evacuation of the bowels. 
Failure to answer the call leaves the 
feces in the colon, where due to the 
natural absorption of moisture, the 
feces become dry. On the next at- 
tempt to evacuate one must strain 
to produce, what if nature had been 
allowed to take her course would 
have been, a natural, easy move- 
ment. School children who suffer 
from constipation often give a his- 
tory of failure to arise from bed 
promptly, consequently a hurried 
breakfast and rushing off to school 
without the bowel action which 
should follow breakfast. 

6. Many other causes may be 
mentioned, among which are the 
following: Hasty eating with im- 
proper mastication, unnatural pos- 
ture in defecation, not enough water 
taken into the system, astringent 
food and drinks, kinks in the in- 
testines (surgical), melancholia, in- 
terference with the natural flow of 
bile, excessive mastication, too much 
meat eating, monotonous unappetiz- 
ing diet, worry, hot food and drinks, 
liquid foods. fasting to reduce 
weight, irregularity of meals, incor- 
rect breathing, etc. The causes 
which have been enlarged upon may 
well be given as the main causes of 
constipation. It is well, however, to 
look over the causes mentioned 
under paragraph 6 and note these 
when studying a case. 


The symptoms of constipation 
may be classed under two headings: 
Objective symptoms—Fecal matter 
remaining in the intestines more 
than twenty-four hours, and dry 
hard stools which are generally foul 
smelling showing putrefaction due 
to their long retention in the colon. 

Subjective symptoms— 

1. Headache, lassitude and at- 
tendant debility. 

2. Sense of fullness in the lower 
abdomen. 

3. Intestinal flatulence due to 
decomposition and air in the food. 

4. Offensive breath. 

5. Dyspeptic symptoms—gastric 
disorders. 

6. Lessening of mental activity, 
mental and physical fatigue. 

Insomnia or restless sleep, 
often with harrowing dreams. 

8. Muddy skin, poor complex- 
ion, often with acne showing dis- 
turbed circulation. 

9. Strong odor in the urine. 

The treatment of constipation 
consists of first-removing the cause. 
Good hygiene should be stressed for 
the entire body and especially the 
bowels. The mental side of the in- 
dividual must often be investigated 
for any worry. Specifically the 
treatment should be along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1. Remove the cause, examine 
the diet, habits of the individual and 
hygiene in general. 

2. The psychic element should 
be considered. A melancholia is 
often the cause when all physical 
signs seem to be pointing toward 
health. With the best therapeutic 
measures, the patient cannot hope 
for cure until his mental side is 
taken care of. Dr. Hurst in his 
book on “Constipation and Allied 
Intestinal Disorders” speaks em- 
phatically against the danger of 
scrutinizing the amount of the stool 
as an index of whether the bowels 
are performing their natural func- 
tion. This introspective nature must 
be corrected. Many cases are helped 
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by getting the patients interested in 
some hobby which will take them 
out in the open and make them for- 
get their worries. 

3. Baths. Cold tonic friction 
baths (where there is no cardiac 
disturbance) cause deep respiratory 
movements, which increase the pres- 
sure in the abdomen causing a reflex 
contraction of the colon which aids 
natural defecation. This stimulation 
should be given over the lower 
border of the liver and around the 
umbilical region. 

4. Enemas. As a rule this does 
not come within the province of the 
physical director but these are ad- 
vised as the quickest means of get- 
ting at the seat of the trouble and 
giving the colon a proper cleansing. 
The habitual use of enemas will 
cause relaxation of the colon similar 
to laxatives. 

5. Massage. This is an effective 
means of relieving constipation. The 
patient should be lying on a table 
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with the knees flexed allowing re- 
laxation of the abdomen. The im- 
paction in the descending colon (left 
side) should first be broken up by 
kneading with the finger tips, this 
kneading should then be carried 
across the transverse colon and 
down the ascending colon right 
side). With the mass well broken 
up, the procedure is reversed, this 
time starting on the right ascending 
colon and working up and over the 
transverse colon and down the de- 
scending colon. 

6. Exercise. Walking, jogging, 
horseback riding, walking over 
rough ground, folk dancing, etc., 
are all good general exercises for 
the jarring effect on the body. In 
the regular gymnastic work, the 
following principles should be 
worked out: 

1. Lifting the abdominal con- 
tents from the hips as in “Arms 
sideward, upward, stretch,” with a 
good lift at the end. This is done 
standing, with the abdomen well 
drawn in. 

2. Compressing the abdominal 
contents with exercises such as the 
following example. Patient lying on 
his back on the floor. Action: Draw 
both knees to the chest and grasp 
with both hands over the knee cap, 
exhale drawing the abdomen well 
in. Wow stretch both legs straight 
to a position. about four inches 
above the head in line with the 
body, inhale and keep abdomen 
well in. 

3. Twisting of the body at the 
trunk as in the following exercise. 
Standing, feet apart and hands 
spread above the head, hands grasp- 
ing a cane, wand or umbrella. With 
the buttocks tight and the abdomen 
drawn in, twist the body to the right 
side (hips do not turn), exhale and 
reach up as the body is twisted. 
Now return to the original position, 
inhale and repeat to the other side. 

The three exercises given are the 
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key exercises for gymnasium work 
on constipation cases. The princi- ‘Supports for Every Sport” 
ples should be constantly borne in 
mind for effective results. It is 
generally found best to assume that 
a postural exercise might well be 
given at the beginning of the les- 
son. From then on the order would 
simply be that of using the three 
types of exercises in the order 
given. . 
In conclusion, it is recommended BENNETT 
that emphasis be laid strongly on ° 
hygienic living to prevent this uni- Elastic Supporters 
versal ailment. In many, the physi- Will Help Your Game 

cal appeal will fail but when a per- 
son is brought to realize that this 
insidious disease deadens the nerves 
and lowers the resistance of the 
body, causing lack of efficient mental 
work and leaving the body open to 
possible infection due to the les- 
sened resistance, more care and at- Bennett Elastic Web Co. 
tention will be given to hygienic 2430 N. Oakley Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 
living as an economic necessity. 
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THE BUDGET FOR ATHLETICS 


CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Budget Expert for The American Bond and Mortgage Company 
Mrs. Judson has done budgeting for the Federal Department of Justice, for 
the United States Treasury Department and for the Illinois Farmers’ Insti- 
tute. The American Bond & Mortgage Company of Chicago offers its 
budget service free to the athletic coaches of the country. If you need help 
when making out a budget for your athletic department and your personal 
budget, write to Mrs. Judson.—Enitor’s Note. 


It is one thing to decide to make 
a first-class budget for the Athletic 
Department, and quite another thing 
to produce a budget worth follow- 
ing. But the wisdom and under- 
standing developed by a careful 
study of expenditures is well worth 
the effort involved. 

When there has been an accurate 
record of expense kept, future 
budget making is vastly simplified. 
Then it becomes the coach’s duty 
merely to revise the actual expendi- 
‘tures of past years and make the 
money he proposes to spend this 
year do him even better service than 
has his allotment in the past. An 
accurate record does not mean 
merely a set of books that will bal- 
ance (of course, every Athletic De- 
partment has that); it means 
records kept in such a systematic 
fashion that they actually interpret 
what the money procured; records 
that are systematized and under- 
stood as well as accurate. 

Inasmuch as it is much easier to 
talk definitely than to deal in gen- 
eralities, suppose we take the budget 
given below as our text. This 
budget closely resembles the actual 
budget used by a large institution 
during one portion of their schol- 





astic year. 

Illustrative Budget 
Pb cccbensen seamed $12,000 
DE iiepasecapsidnes 6,500 
PE ckteekeciwsaeedac 3,200 
RD atatit hhh ah heii 500 
Permanent Equipment ..... 400 
PEED idbedncacesd sess 1,335 
Medical Attention ......... 65 

Ere $24,000 


This budget affords excel'ent food 
for thought. One will notice first 
thing that half the money expended 
goes for salaries. While this sum 
includes all salaries, those for clerks 
and janitors as well as for instruc- 
tors, the major portion of the 
amount is spent for instructors. 
This allotment, it will be noticed, is 
four times the amount to be spent 
for supplies. Some _ institutions 
show a very different ratio between 
these two items, spending a much 
larger proportion for athletic sup- 
plies and a much smaller proportion 
for instruction. Inasmuch as ath- 
letics are an important part of an 
educational institution, and training 
the body should go along with train- 
ing the mind, it would appear wise 
to have in that department high- 
grade instructors and enough of 
them, so that students could actually 
get the educational value of the 
athletics in which they participate. 
Economy of things is much better 
than economy of people, provided, 
of course, that the persons in the 
department are adapted to their 
work. 

Under the heading of “Publicity” 
is charged all expenses connected 
with public games. This includes 
traveling, printing, extra help, music 
and all such expenses. It is noticed 
that the heading covers all expense 
connected with public appearances 
as contrasted with the regular stu- 
dent work. Of course this publicity 
means much to the institution be- 
sides the mere holding of a game, 
but care must be taken that the ex- 
pense of publicity bears a reason- 
able ratio to money expended for 
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other phases of the department. 

The amount set aside for perma- 
nent equipment is so very small that 
one suspects there is perhaps some 
outside provision for such expense. 
In making a budget it is well to give 
thought to this point, else the equip- 
ment someday prove utterly inade- 
quate. 

The amount allotted for repairs 
is so small relatively as to suggest 
very good co-operation with the 
student body and the careful con- 
servation of buildings and effects. 
This is a most excellent place for 
the saving of money that may be 
expended toward more important 
use. 

After these main divisions of ex- 
pense are planned, the next step is 
one of subdivision. How shall the 
total amount for salaries be di- 
vided? What is a fair share for 
the supplies needed by the various 
kinds of sport? Can some money 
allotted for repairs be saved over 
for permanent equipment? How 


can the publicity money best be 
handled, remembering the cost of 
traveling, the advantage of an in- 
spiring band and many other needs? 
These and a score of other ques- 
tions the coach ponders as he fits 
his spending to his income. But he 
can be perfectly sure that time spent 
in making a budget will be time well 
used. And money dispersed so 
wisely and foresightedly will be a 
real help in building a strong, well 
balanced Athletic Department. 





Q. Ina line buck near the goal 
line the man carrying the ball 
fumbles and the ball rolls across 
the goal line. It is granted that 
the impetus came from the attack- 
ing side. Should the referee blow 
his whistle and declare a touch- 
back or should the defenders be 
permitted, if possible, to recover 
the ball and run it out? 

A: The defenders should be 
allowed to run the ball out if they 
can. 
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COACHING BASKETBALL 


W. D. FLETCHER 
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(Continued from October) 


The Short-Pass Game 


This is an outgrowth of the mod- 
ern viewpoint of basketball to bring 
more men into play. In the old 
style game, the guards and forwards 
remained in their respective parts 
of the floor and long passes were 
used exclusively. There are essen- 
tially four principal methods of em- 
ploying the short-pass game today: 


Short-pass and pivot game. 
Criss-cross method. 
The side-line game. 
The five-man rushing type. 


1. The Short-Pass and Pivot 
Game. Here possession of the ball 
is the basic principle involved. Ad- 
vocates advance a twofold reason: 
(1) Possession of the ball is re- 
tained by passing it rapidly to per- 
mit one man to arrive in a shooting 
position; (2) This possession of the 
ball is a defensive measure as well 
as an offensive consideration. 

The offense is started by any man 
who gains possession of the ball. 
He may at once pass to any open 
team-mate, or dribble until a mate 
becomes uncovered. Each man 
passes only to a player moving to- 
ward him and uncovered by an op- 
ponent. As he passes, he in turn 
moves toward the receiver. The 
latter now passes to a third player 
moving toward him, or reverses and 
places the ball in the hands of the 
man from whom he received it. He 
may also fake such a hand-off pass 
and start a dribble. In this way a 
series of passes, reverses, hand-offs 
and dribbles advance the ball. 


Rene 


vocates of this game attempt to per- 
fect these maneuvers so that inter- 
ception is practically impossible. 
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Furthermore, the second principle 
mentioned above makes it possible 
for the players to maneuver about 
the floor until one man comes into 
possession of the ball in a position 
to take his time in making the shot. 
Teams using this game usually take 
plenty of time in these floor shots 
and are also generally quite accurate 
as a consequence. 

Opponents object because: (1) 
It takes time to perfect this style 
of game, (2) the close contact they 
say stimulates roughness, (3) it 
takes a large floor on which to oper- 
ate. 

2. The Criss-Cross Method. In 
many respects this style resembles 
the preceding. However, in the 
former, after passing, a man moves 
toward the receiver, whether it be 
the one to whom he passed or a 
third player. Here, as a man passes 
the ball he moves toward the side- 
line and then back toward the op- 
posite side, even if in so doing he 
does not handle the ball. In fact, 
a man may move all the way down 
the floor in these oblique movements 
and never handle the ball. 

The principle involved is that a 
man and team moving obliquely are 
more difficult to guard than those 
moving in straight lines. For this 
reason, much time is spent on foot- 
work, i. e., moving down the floor. 
Teams using this type of play either 
employ the short pass with reverses 
or are coached to pass only to men 
moving toward them or initiating a 
dribble. 

Objections by those not favoring 
this game are practically the same 
as those enumerated in the preced- 


ing. 
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3. The Side-Line Game. Those 
using this type of basketball do so 
under the assumption that most 
teams bunch up too much in the 
center of the floor. For this rea- 
son as they retrieve the ball, three 
men usually break at once for one 
side-line, each some distance ahead 
of the other. The ball is then 
snapped from one to the other with 
a final shot by the last one (or he 
may dribble in) or hook-pass to a 
fourth man advancing down the op- 
posite side of the floor. 

It is obvious that this game could 
hardly be used to the exclusion of 
any other type. Opponents state 
(1) It is too difficult to perfect, (2) 
it is incomplete in itself as a system. 

Employed as a “mixture” with 
some other style, it has in many in- 
stances and particularly against 
. certain defensive types proved very 
effective. 

4. The Five-Man Rushing Type. 
The principle involved here is speed 
in launching the offense rather than 
possession of the ball or bewildering 
maneuvers. 

Instead of employing a “sleeper,” 
a fifth man, while on defense, plays 
near the center of the floor and 
parallel with the ball laterally. 
When the ball is gained a first pass 
is designed to carry it to this player 
and ‘out of the scrimmage. The re- 
maining four all immediately start 
a rush straight down the floor. The 
ball is passed to any open player as 
the men continue ahead. Both 
guards usually participate in the 
rush until the center is reached, 
when one drops back, the other 
moving to the opposite free-throw 
lane. When the vicinity of the bas- 
ket is reached, the ball is passed 
among the rapidly moving players 
until a shot is prudent. 

Objectors claim: (1) The rush 
on the part of the five lays them 
open to interceptions, (2) by mov- 
ing straight ahead they are more 
easily guarded, (3) unless they beat 
the defense down the floor (and a 


delay in the initial pass prevents it) 
their play is easily broken up. 


Defensive Basketball 


Here again there is one essential 
principle involved and still there 
are at least five different methods 
of defensive procedure. The basic 
principle is to prevent scoring on the 
part of the opponents. To do this 
means the utilizing of one of two 
motives: (1) the playing for the 
ball to prevent its falling into oppos- 
ing hands, (2) the playing for the 
man and then when he gains posses- 
sion of it, the taking of it from 
him. (Playing for the man is not 
to be confused with playing the man 
instead of the ball, which is illegit- 
imate. ) 

At least in present day basketball, 
the latter method is more often em- 
ployed ;further, it is the more com- 
mon-sense procedure. It is within 
the spirit of the rules, for even in 
playing for the ball, a man must 
sooner or later be watched and 
guarded. Consequently, most coaches 
today delegate their men to watch 
opponents and then, when the player 
for whom any man is responsible 
gets the ball they are instructed to 
do one of four things: (1) take it 
from him, (2) cause him to make a 
hurried shot, pass or dribble, (3) 
block his shot, pass or dribble, or 
(4) cause a held ball. 

The methods used in carrying out 
this principle are varied, however, 
and are as follows: 

1. Five-man position defense 
(each man guards a territory). 

2. Five-man position defense 
(each man guards the first oppo- 
nent into his territory). 

3. Five-man line defense. 


4. Five-man, individual oppo- 
nent defense. 

5. Four-man defense. 

1. Five-man Position Defense 


(First). The principle involved 
here is for each man to remain in a 
certain territory and guard any man 
or men advancing into that space. 
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Basket Ball} 


Of course, if two or more men enter 
one man’s territory and another de- 
fensive player is therefore without 
an opponent, the players are coached 
to aid each other. The positions as- 
sumed and territories covered are 
usually as follows: 
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The guards are thus essentially 
responsible for the goal area, with 
the center guarding the middle of 
the floor and aiding the guards if 
necessary. The forwards watch the 
remaining territory, even as far as 
the end-lines. 

Arguments against this defense 
are: (1) a rapidly maneuvering 
team will throw the defense into 
confusion, (2) one man cannot 
guard two, as may sometimes be- 
come necessary, (3) it takes too 
long to get to these positions, (4) 
playing back as far as they neces- 
sarily must makes long shots pos- 
sible. 

2. Five-man Position Defense 
(Second). Here all five men break 
for defensive positions similar to 
those above, but not quite so far 
back—the first line being at or near 
the center of the floor. Those em- 
ploying this defense use it on the 
assumption that when a team takes 
positions on the floor and each man 
selects the first defensive man en- 
tering it, there is less confusion than 
there is when each player merely 
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picks any opponent or a certain one 
each time. 

Advocates of this type differ in 
their procedure after the offensive 
team reaches their first line. Some 
are coached to allow the first two 
opponents to sift through for the 
two guards, while the forwards and 
center take the remainder. Others 
select the first man coming into 
their respective areas. From this 
point, however, instead of retaining 
their original positions, as in the pre- 
ceding type, each man guards the 
opponent for whom he is now re- 
sponsible, regardless of the place to 
which he moves. In other words, it 
is only a position style of defense 
until the opponents reach their de- 
fensive line. 

Those objecting to this style state: 
(1) moving to a certain position re- 
quires valuable time, (2) if men are 
allowed to sift through there is 
always the danger of allowing too 
many to pass, particularly against 
the short-pass and pivot offense, 


(3) in playing different men on dif- 
ferent defensive trips, no defender 
becomes absolutely familiar with 
any offensive man’s style of play. 





Q. In a kicking game should 
the offensive line men block or 
should they go down the field 
under the kick as soon as the ball 
is passed by the center? 


A. This depends on the kicker 
and the speed with which the de- 
fensive line charges through. It 
is usually desirable for the punter 
to give his ends a chance to get 
down the field as far as possible. 
On the other hand many games 
have been lost by having kicks 
blocked. At the start of a game 
with a right-footed kicker send 
the ends and left tackle down as 
the ball is snapped back. If the 
other line men are not dangerous 
send the whole line down quickly 
provided the kicker is able to get 
his kicks off safely. 
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CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING 


RUSSELL S. FERGUSON, M.D. 


Dr. Ferguson is coach of Cross Country Running and Track at Alfred 
University. He graduated from the University of Maine in 1914, where he 
was a member of the Varsity Track Team, competing in the hurdles. He 
graduated from Cornell University Medical College in 1920. Since 1921, he 
has been Track and Cross Country Coach at Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York. His cross country runners and long distance men have been uniformly 
successful, having lost but one cross country race and never having lost 
a first place in the events above the half mile in the spring meets in which 


the men competed.—Editor’s Note. 
os ISTORI- 
| cally there 
‘is nothing in 
track and field 
athletics which 
| quite compares 
in interest with 
the development 
of cross country 
; running in this 
country. An outgrowth of the 
old English schoolboy game of 
Hare and Hounds, cross country 
running, as the game is now con- 
ducted, is the product of the in- 
genuity and far-sightedness of 
America’s track coaches. The 
more generally accepted Conti- 
nental sport of this type is 
steeplechasing, the merits of 
which were ably set forth by 
Coach Harvey Cohn in the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL last May. The 
essential difference between the 
two forms lies in the greater dis- 
tances and fewer obstacles en- 
countered in cross country in con- 
trast to the many and varied 
types of obstacles and shorter 
distances of the Continental 
sport. 

Cross country running was 
originally fostered almost exclu- 
sively in the East, the first big 
intercollegiate run held in New 
York City, in 1899, giving the 
game an impetus which has since 
spread with increasing force and 
rapidity to all parts of the coun- 
try. At the present time the 
game is well established in the 
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Middle. West, and Far West. 
The growth of the game in the 
last few years has been really re- 
markable. In view of this rapid 
growth, and because the writer 
has the welfare of the game at 
heart, he is led to suggest that 
the annual I. C. A. A. A. A. run, 
usually held in New York City, 
with its limited list of Eastern 
entries, is losing the national as- 
pect which such an event should 
have. The game is deserving of 
a truly National Championship 
event, and it might therefore be 
suggested that such an annual 
event under the auspices of the 
N. C. A. A., similar to the pres- 
ent N. C. A. A. Track and Field 
Championship at Chicago, would 
be of value. To be effective in 
scope, such an event should in- 
clude the various intercollegiate 
and conference championship 
teams as entries, and should fol- 
low the decision of these cham- 
pionships, in the selection of a 
suitable date. Furthermore, the 
selection of a location for such a 
test should be made with great 
care, depending upon the trans- 
portation problems of the en- 
trants. 

Cross country running is of 
value to both coach and athlete. 
To the coach who has the prob- 
lem of stimulating interest in 
track athletics, it is helpful for 
it maintains and promotes inter- 
est of the student body through- 
out the year rather than for a 
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limited period in the winter and 
spring. 

To the athlete, probably the 
most obvious and necessary ben- 
efit of cross country running lies 
in the preparation of the long 
and middle distance runner for 
spring work. Here is a field that 
no coach can afford to overlook. 
In climates where very early 
spring work is out of the ques- 
tion, fall cross country work for 
the distance men becomes an ac- 
tual necessity. To my mind 
there is never sufficient time in 
the spring to make a good dis- 
tance runner. All one can hope 
to do is to get the men in con- 
dition to cover the distance, leav- 
ing the acquisition of speed, form 
and finish, largely to chance. On 
the other hand men who hav: 
been thoroughly worked over in 
the fall, at cross country, can be- 
gin almost at once to acquire the 
finer technique of distance run- 
ning in the spring. I know of 
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no coach producing really first 
class distance runners who does 
not foster cross country run- 
ning in the fall. 

For the physically subnormal 
boy, provided he has no incapac- 
itating cardiac lesion, I know of 
no form of exercise so suitable 
as cross country running. Con- 
trary to the general impression, 
the sport does not reduce the 
weight of its participants. Weight 
charts of cross country squads of 
considerable size have conclu- 
sively shown me that the average 
runner will gain anywhere from 
five to fifteen pounds through 
the season. Neither does the 
sport slow a man up for spring 
work, for even developed runners 
show noticeable improvement in 
speed after a season at cross 
country. 

Cross country running in modi- 
fied form will further serve the 
coach as a conditioning exercise 
for football players, oarsmen and 
boxers. 

In the producing and training 
of a well balanced cross country 
team, certain items of general in- 
terest demand prime attention. 
I say “well balanced” advisedly 
because balance is the thing for 
which the coach should strive. 
In this game, it is fatal to de- 
velop one or two stars at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the squad. 
It takes five good men to win a 
cross country championship, and 
no team competition was ever 
won by a single star athlete. If 
the coach can produce five or 
more men who can run a com- 
petitive course in from fifteen to 
thirty seconds of each other, he 
need have no fear as to the out- 
come of his races. 

Any lad who has enthusiasm 
for track work, indomitable 
gameness and persistence, may be 
developed into a good cross coun- 
try runner. Of course the boy 
with some experience in distance 


running is more to be desired, 
but it must not be forgotten that 
good distance runners come in all 
shapes and sizes. I would, how- 
ever, sound a note of caution. 
The boy under nineteen years of 
age should not be overworked at 
this game. My gauge for weed- 
ing out impossible material from 
that worth working with, is based 
on the ability of the boy to run 
three or more miles after three 
weeks of training, averaging a 
little under six minutes to thie 
mile. The boy who cannot do this 
is not worth considering for team 
membership. 

At the start of the season, it 
will be the coach’s duty to map 
out several courses for training 
purposes. These should be se- 
lected with the idea in mind of 
providing a variety of contour, 
such as soft grass, soft surfaced 
roads, with some rough ground 
and ploughed fields, and an oc- 
casional obstacle. It wil] be 
found convenient to provide one 
course, having in the main a soft 
grass surface, only moderately 
hilly, of about two and a half to 
three and a half miles in length. 
This course will be of use mainly 
for early season work, the soft 
surface helping to prevent “shin- 
splints.” In this connection it 
should be stated that hard sur- 
faced roads should be conscien- 
tiously avoided. A second course 
about four or four and a half 
miles, quite hilly, and having 
some rough or ploughed ground 
will also be found useful. <A 
third should be five to five and 
a half miles in length providing 
in the main some severe hills, 
soft roads and grass, with pos- 
sibly a few obstacles. A long 
course, only moderately hilly of 
soft dirt road, six and a half to 
seven miles in length may be 
used to advantage for developing 
endurance. 

The equipment of the cross 
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purpose of reducing overweight 
individuals. In competition, the 
track suit should be worn alone, 
and if additional protection on 
account of cold is necessary,’ I 
would advise a liberal application 
over the whole body of a mixture 
of cottonseed oil and oil of win- 
tergreen, one ounce of the latter 
to the quart. This should be ap- 
plied just before the race and 
thoroughly rubbed in. 

In organizing the squad for 
work, it is imperative that the 
experienced men be at once sep- 
arated from the new men. Fur- 
ther divisions are undesirable 
for the reason that they tend to 
break up that quality of balance 
which is so essential to a cross 
country team. New men, how- 
ever, should always be paced by 
one or two older men, who are 
at the same time sure judges of 
pace, strict disciplinarians, and 
men who will reliably follow the 
coach’s directions. New men, 
who are enthusiastic are prone 
to overdo in their efforts to make 
an impressive showing. The two 
squads thus formed may be 
treated a bit differently with 
respect to the type of work 
assigned to each; the first squad 
may be worked the harder and 
likely looking candidates may be 
promoted from the second to the 
first when advisable. 

Before any work is undertaken, 
each candidate should have a 
thorough physical examination 
by a competent physician, and 
any defects found should be 
noted by the coach. During the 
course of work, the coach should 
carefully look for the early de- 
velopment of the various in- 
juries and see that they receive 
prompt and careful treatment. 
Especial attention should be 
given to the diet and care of the 
stomach and bowels. Next in 
importance is the care of the feet 
and legs. The best treatment 


consists in the prevention of shin 
splints by easily graded work at 
the beginning of the season and 
in the prevention of. injuries to 
the feet. No injury to the long 
distance runner is too insignifi- 
cant to receive prompt and ade- 
quate treatment. All the general 
rules of training with which the 
coach is already familiar should 
be strictly enforced. 

For the first two weeks of the 
season the work of preparation 
should be strictly confined to 
short easy jogs on soft grass, be- 
ginning at three quarters of a 
mile and gradually increasing the 
length of the run up to two and 
a half or three miles. These jogs 
should not be taken oftener than 
three times a week, the alternate 
days used for walking. In regard 
to this feature of training, all 
cross country walking should be 
taken at a fairly rapid pace, the 
speed being increased gradually 
toward the finish. Hilly courses 
are best used for this purpose. 
Men who are overweight should 
be heavily clothed for walking. 
and it will do all candidates good 
to sweat some at the beginning 
of the season. As the work pro- 
gresses into the third week, the 
walks should be diminished in 
number but increased in length 
and in severity and by the end of 
the fourth or fifth week, walk- 
ing may be abondoned altogether 
except for the heavy weights. 

All the hard work of preparing 
a cross country team for compe- 
tition is accomplished from four 
to six weeks before the first race 
is scheduled, and this fact should 
be borne in mind by the coach 
and duly impressed on the men. 
When the racing season begins, 
the coach can well afford to un- 
der work rather than over work 
his men. 

By the third week of training 
the road and hill work should be 
well started. From then on, one 
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day for walking is sufficient, jog- 
ging the remaining days, save 
the last day of the week which 
may by this time be devoted 
with benefit to a time trial or a 
team competition, in which sides 
are chosen. The work of this 
week might typically include a 
four mile jog over a moderately 
hilly course for the first day, a 
three mile run at a more rapid 
pace for the second; a six mile 
walk over hills for the third; a 
four and a half mile jog over a 
hilly course for the fourth day; 
five miles over easy roads for the 
fifth day and a time trial at three 
miles over a short soft course 
for the sixth day. Sundays 
should always be devoted to rest. 
The fourth and fifth weeks are 
to be signalized by an increase in 
the severity of the work, for at 
this time the coach should point 
largely for endurance. The dis- 
tances run may, therefore, be in- 
creased from four and a half to 
six and one half miles, including 
some severe hill work and rough 
ground running. One day should 
be devoted to a fast run over the 
short course and walking may be 
omitted if desirable. Time trials 
at the end of the fourth week 
may well be over a_ difficult 
course at four and a half miles, 
and the trial of the fifth week at 
five and a half or six miles over 
a moderately hilly course. 

The coach would do well to 
devote a few minutes each day 
during the early weeks of train- 
ing to short jogs up and down 
hills, paying particular attention 
to each man. This may be done 
before the men are sent on the 
longer work of the day. In go- 
ing up hills, I try to have the men 
shorten the stride at first and 
then gradually lengthen it out 
a bit until they have a comfort- 
able up-hill stride. In down hill 
running the men_ should be 
taught to keep the weight of the 
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body well forward to avoid 
pounding the heels and the for- 
ward foot should be retracted 
just a few inches before the 
ground is struck. 

The end of the sixth week will 
probably bring the team to its 
first dual meet and the beginning 
of a four or five week schedule. 
The work of this and succeeding 
weeks should therefore be de- 
voted to the development of 
speed and finish. This may be 
typically accomplished by a four 
and a half mile jog over a fairly 
difficult course for the first day, 
three fast miles for the second, 
six miles at a fast jog for the 
third day, four or five fast miles 
over a moderately difficult course 
for the fourth day; a full day’s 
rest should be provided before 
any race, and after the first meet 
‘two full days may be reserved 
with advantage for resting, or 
possibly a short easy walk on 
the second day prior to the race. 

With regard to the develop- 
ment of speed and finish during 
these weeks, the coach should 
make every effort to have the 
men put in a very fast first mile. 
This is for the reason that fast 
work at this stage of the run will 
effectually warm the muscles up 
to their highest efficiency, after 
which it will be found by the men 
that they can continue through 
the balance of the race at a 
steady pace. Toward the begin- 
ning of the last mile, the men 
should be taught to increase their 
speed gradually, finally breaking 
into a full sprint for the last 
quarter. The length of the full 
sprint may gradually be increased 
by the men with advantage, be- 
cause they will find different and 
fresher muscles coming into play 
in this last effort. I have found 
a fast first mile to be very discon- 
certing to opposing teams who 
have not been trained in this 
style of cross country running. 


Much more might be said of 
team tactics, diets, training rules, 
and the care of injuries, but 
space is limited and the outline 
of training above given will suf- 
fice, if good judgment is used in 
its interpretation. The coach 
should bear in mind that in the 
preceding remarks the writer has 
treated the squad as a collective 
entity. This attitude will not be 
altogether effective in actual 
practice. Each man should be 
carefully studied, as each one 
presents a little different indi- 
vidual problem, and the work 
should be modified to suit the 
man. For the preparatory school 
coach, whose problem is alto- 
gether different, I have published 
elsewhere an_ article’ entitled 
“Cross Country Running for the 
Preparatory School Athlete.” Re- 
prints of this article will be 
gladiy furnished to anyone in- 
terested, upon request. 

I should like to close with a 
few axioms which I find desir- 
able to impress on the men. 

“Remember that cross country 
races are won a month or more 
before they are run.” 


“Always keep a mental count 
of team mates and especially op- 
ponents ahead of you.” 

“Always study the style and 
ability of the opponent in front 
of you and, if possible, find his 
weakness early in the race.” 

“If the pace is not fast enough 
for you, go out and make it so.” 

“In a sprint near the finish be- 
tween one of your own men and 
an opponent, always creep up on 
them. If your team mate runs 
him out, you will then be in a 
position to take him in also. If 
he fails, you may be able to take 
his place and get the man.” 





©.—May the winner of the toss 
elect to receive? 
A.—No. 
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ORGANIZATION AND 
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BY 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


Testing for Results 

After a Director of Physical Edu- 
cation has determined very defi- 
nitely the objectives for his de- 
partment and has followed a course 
of action, which may be expected 
to accomplish the desired results he 
will in the natural order of events 
set about in quest of proof of suc- 
cess or of the degree of success. Of 
course, success is entirely predicated 
on the purpose of the system or the 
activity. If primitive man could 
swim, run, jump, climb, fight and 
éndure a little better than the wild 
animals and wild men _ who 
struggled with him he survived, if 
not, he perished. Today we are 
not confronted with the question of 
whether we shall eat or be eaten, but 
a few years ago we were engaged in 
the greatest war in the history of 
wars—a war which was waged by 
America and her allies for the prin- 
ciple of freedom. When men were 
being trained as combatants for the 
engagements in that struggle very 
definite requirements as_ regards 
physical efficiency ‘were prescribed. 
With the immediate need removed 
we are no longer training men to 
climb out of the trenches, to throw 
grenades or to jump over shell 
holes. What measure of excellency 
then shall we apply to the men who 
are enrolled in physical education in 
times of peace? Shall we go back 
to the anthropometrical measure- 
ments of a decade ago? Shall the 
health certificate of the medical ex- 
aminer be the sole prize for which 
we strive? 

The field of Physical Education is 
so vast that a definite, concise and 
brief statement of the aims of the 
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department cannot be given. Con- 
sequently no single measurement of 
efficiency will test the results of 
training, endeavor and development. 
If accomplishments in the different 
activities that go to make up the 
physical Education program are to 
be judged the task is simplified. 
For instance, it is not difficult to 
decide whether progress has been 
made by the orthopedist in correct- 
ing anatomical defects. Corrective 
work relates almost entirely to the 
physical; the subject either has flat 
feet or he does not have flat feet. 
For the reason that in the physical 
development side a certain degree of 
exactitude may be obtained physical 
efficiency tests practically constitute 
the sum total of standards of meas- 
urements in the realm of physical 
training. 

In competitive athletics we should 
work to the end that the students 
shall learn how to develop the trait 
of co-operation to control the spirit 
of rivalry and the instincts of fear 
and anger; to overcome shyness, 
display, envy, jealousy and greed; 
to supplant bullying by kindliness, 
submissiveness by aggressiveness, 
sex behavior by play; to develop 
such qualities as loyalty and respect 
for law. How shall we prove 
whether an athlete after years of 
training has acquired these elements 
of character? Who will undertake 
to examine men who have had ath- 
letic training and mark the candi- 
dates excellent, good, fair or poor? 
The man who will do this scientifi- 
cally will render a service of in- 
calculable good to the cause of 
physical education. 


In the absence of better methods 
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of measurement two tests will be 
discussed—the Pulse Rate Test and 
the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration Physical Ability Test. 


I. The Pulse Rate Test 


A test which will show the effect 
of exercise upon the heart is prob- 
ably the best index to physical con- 
dition. The test consists of taking 
the heart rate before exercise, im- 
mediately after a certain amount of 
exercise and then later to determine 
how long it takes for the heart to 
return to normal. 

These facts have been established. 

1. Hearts with greater reserve 
power beat more slowly than hearts 
with less. Athletes’ hearts as a rule 
beat more slowly than the hearts of 
persons who are non-athletic. 

2. The rate after exercise is high 

in individuals who are fat, weak or 
overworked. 
3. The heart expansion of ath- 
letes is less after a certain amount 
of prescribed work has been taken 
than in others who have done the 
same amount of work. 

4. The rate after exercise is low 
in cases where persons are able to 
do much work with little effort. 

5. The heart rate after exercise 
is an indication of the power of 
continuous work and on the other 
hand it may show a weakened con- 
dition of the individual. 

IIT. Method of Applying the Test 

1. Count the pulse rate while in 
a standing position. The test should 
not be taken immediately after a 
meal or after exercise. Count the 
beats for 15 seconds and multiply 
by four and record the rate per 
minute. 

2. Engage in stationary running 
for 15 seconds at the rate of three 
steps per second. Raise the feet 
about 8 inches from the floor and 
swing the arms normally and then 
take the heart rate again and record 
it per minute. The pulse should be 
counted while the ‘person is stand- 


ing. 
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3. The individual in question 
should stand at ease. Forty-five sec- 
onds after the exercise again count 
the pulse and record the rate per 
minute. 


4. If the heart rate is not normal 
or nearly normal at the expiration 
of three-quarters of a minute the 
rate should be taken again at one 
minute intervals until the time re- 
quired for the heart to return to 
normal has been ascertained. 


Conclusions 


1. If the heart rate before exer- 
cise is exceptionally high consult a 
doctor. 

2. If the increase in pulse rate 
after the exercise is greater than 40 
the person tested is probably in poor 
physical condition. An increase of 
25 is average. 

3. If the heart rate is normal 
after a rest of 45 seconds the indica- 
tions are that the subject is in splen- 
did physical condition. When this 
test was applied to Jack Dempsey 
before the Firpo fight it was found 
that his heart rate was normal after 
30 seconds of rest. If the rate of 
recovery is two minutes, condition 
fair. Recovery rate 3 minutes— 
condition poor. If the subject 
breathes more slowly after the run 
than before he should consult a 
physician. 

4. If the subject finds that his 
heart rate before exercise is normal, 
that the increase after exercise is 
about 25 or 30 and that the recovery 
is: accomplished in from 45. to 60 
seconds he may have reason to be- 
lieve that his physical condition is 
satisfactory. 

O.—If a team with ten yards to 
go punts on the fourth down and 
the punt is blocked by a member of 
the defensive team and the ball is 
recovered by a member of the kick- 
ing side, does it belong to the man 
who recovered it and is it first down 
with ten yards to go? 

A.—Yes. 
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Hints for Novice Referees 


(Continued from Page 11) 


someone when you blow. The 
writer once had a severe trial in a 
very close game by unwittingly and 
almost unavoidably blowing just as 
a man was tackled and stopped, and 
really after the ball had gone from 
his hands, the opponents covered 
and ran with it. Three well-known 
coaches and officials after the game 
differed as to what should have 
been the ruling. 

7. Ask the Captains “Ready?” 
after out-of-bounds and at any time 
after time is out, especially if there 
is a threat to “jump” something by 
the offense. 

8. When the ball goes out of 
bounds, guess the first two or three 
yards and then trot.in with the 
‘player carrying it. 

9. Due to the precise ruling on 
the forward point reached by the 
ball, the Referee will have to take 
and fix the ball at each down, al- 
thought some are in favor of mak- 
ing the player do it. 

10. Down by the goal line when 
there is close working for a score, 
some Referees go around behind 
one tackle with the Umpire back of 
the other, asking the Linesman to 
check up on the backfield in motion, 
forward passing, etc. This method 
will allow an official to be square on 
the ball as it stops progress or goes 
over. On a bluff goal from the 
Feld, or on a pass with punt forma- 
tion neither the Referee nor the 
Umpire can cover the line closely if 
they are in their usual positions. 

11. When fouls occur in connec- 
tion with punting, remember for 
yourself and the other officials that 
much depends on whether the ball 
is in the air or not. Note this closely. 
Also in punts with a high wind, 
note whether or not the ball drops 
within reach beyond the scrimmage 
line. 

12. Warn every nowcomer not 
to onen his mouth to say anything 
at all until after the first play. 


13. Remember that you as Ref- 
eree are called upon to report to 
the Umpire any personal fouling 


_ you see, and that the Umpire is in 


no place to see it behind the offen- 
sive line.- It is up to you. 

14. At the end of the quarters, 
be assured that the other officials 
each watch one team so that there 
may be no one illegally leaving or 
coming on to the field, or any side- 
line coaching. At the end of the 
half, note yourself what the time is, 
so that you can be sure that the 
Timer can give the twelve minute 
warning. 

15. At all times be courteous, 
considerate, but not groveling, com- 
plaining, or argumentative. Have 
it quietly understood that the teams 
are to play the game and the officials 
are to run it. Slip on five yards if 
there is any fussing, but don’t lose 
your temper. Make it an im- 
personal matter. 

16. Make it an inflexible rule 
never to discuss with anyone whom- 
soever anything whatsoever about 
any play or player of either team 
for which you have worked a game 
until after the season closes. As a 
privileged man on the field what 
vou have seen thereon belongs to 
the teams. If you say nothing you 
can reveal nothing. It is safer. 

17. Invoke the favor of the gods 
against any complex situations aris- 
ing. One such may ruin a good 
game in the minors. 





©. The team on offense lines 
up with an eight man line. The 
left end an instant before the ball 
is put in play runs toward his 
own goal line. Should a foul be 
called if the ball is snapped when 
this man is only four vards from 
the line though he be running 
obliauely toward his own end 
line? 

A. Yes. This is illegal and 
the penalty is a loss of five vards 
from the spot where the ball was 
put in play. 





Lee 














Tue EArLY BASKETBALL SEASON 


QO.—The rule book says that 
teams cannot encroach on neutral 
zone until “ball is put in play.” 
The ball is put in play by a “scrim- 
mage.” This means that the ball 
must be “snapped” back. Snapped 
back means (according to defini- 
tion) that the ball must actually 
leave the center’s hands. All foot- 
ball teams, both offensive and de- 
fensive, charge as soon as the ball 
starts to move back. Under the 
rules they cannot until the ball 
leaves the hands of the center. 
Why, then, is this allowed? 

A.—If a defensive center can in- 
terfere with the average center be- 
fore the later gets rid of the ball, 
the chances are that the defensive 
center will be off-side and the time 
interval is so short that officials 
being human are hardly able to call 
them that close. Every coach 
teaches his men to charge as soon 
as the opposing center moves the 
ball. 


The Early Basketball Season 


(Continued on Page 12) 





sults in disruption of the play and 
loss of confidence in it and a re- 
turn to slap-bang individual meth- 
ods. This is especially true, if one 
is coaching a pivot and short pass 
game, for this style of play is the 
most artificial of all in use and is 
very apt to result in absolute con- 
fusion if checked by strong opposi- 
tion, in its early development. 
Later in the season, when that style 
of play has become instinctive, 
strong opposition simply steadies 
and makes more methodical, the 
short pass game. 

Throughout the preliminary sea- 
son, the tendency to overdo basket 
shooting is marked. The emphasis 
should be placed on methods and 
combinations for advancing the 
ball in attack, and in the clever 
handling of the ball and of the 
body. When these are acquired, 
the need for unusual skill in shoot- 
ing is eliminated. 











The 
Football 
Season 
is Here 


bringing with it injuries 
which cause the Coach 
many annoyances. 


Bruises, sprains, strains, 


as well as the other in- 


juries common to foot- 
ball, are _ successfully 
treated with 


Alife hley line 





A very interesting book- 


let, “Conditioning and’ 


Training in American 
College Athletics,” will 
be sent, all charges paid, 
upon receipt of request. 


The 
DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 


20 Grand Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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every coach should have 
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BOOKS for COACHES 


Books by most brilliant array of coaches in 
America. Zuppke, Meanwell, Gill, Mather, 
Camp, Billik, Daly, Bachman, Warner, 
Graves, Jones, Heisman, Berry, Cav- 
anaugh, Houghton, Lowman, Wilce. Book 
list free. 


JUST OUT— 


Football by Dr. J. W. Wilce, Coach, 
State University. 


Ohio 


A remarkable new book at an extremely 
low price. Postpaid $2.15. 


ATHLETIC BOOK SUPPLY CO. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


BASKETBALL 


BY 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 


Coach, University of Wisconsin, and 
formerly, University of Missouri 


A complete TEXT BOOK on all 
phases of the game, including equip- 
ment, training and care of injuries; 
individual technique of defense and 
offense, including guarding, passing, 
dribbling, shooting, the pivots, stops 
and turns; team defense, especially 
the modern five-man; team offense, 
both long and short-pass styles, but 
emphasizing Meanwell’s Pivot and 
Short-Pass Attack. Plays from 
scrimmage, tip-off and out-of-bounds. 
Illustrated by seventy cuts and dia- 
grams. 
200 Pages, 


The author’s teams have been FIRST, 
or tied, EIGHT times, second once, and 
third twice, in a total of ELEVEN CON- 
FERENCE seasons. 





5x8 Cloth Bound 


Price, $3.00, postage paid 
ADDRESS 


W. E. MEANWELL 
1111 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wis. 


BASKETBALL 


BY 
MATHER-MITCHELL 


Published by 


GRAHAM BOOK STORES 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


LOWE & CAMPBELL 
Kansas City 
Western Distributors 





University of Illinois Coaching School 
Textbooks 


ita, both theory and practice, 
00. 


Mass Recreation—Including group games, com- 

bative contest and mass athletics, $2.00. 

History, a and Theories of Physical Edu- 

cation, $2.0 

Single Line , ore Tactics, $1.00. 
S. C. STALEY MEN’S GYM 
Univ. of Ill., Urbana, Ill. 


PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 
REVISED EDITION, 400 Pages Bound in Cloth. 
Nineteen Photographic Illustrations. 50 Useful 
Diagrams. Price, $5.00 Post Paid 
Sale Distributors 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
23rd and Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


SCIENTIFIC BOXING 


By Mike Gibbons 
Ten complete lessons teaching everything from 
fundamentals to advanced points. Can be used for 
individual or class instruction. Illustrated with special 
poses by Mike Gibbons and Tom Gibbons. Also 
complete instructions on training. Price $3.00. Two 
handy velumes. 


Gibbons Athletic Association 
505 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 














Orthopedics, Medical and 
Corrective Gymnastics 


A compilation of lectures by George T. Stafford, 
Orthopedist, University of Illinois 
rice $2. 


MEN’S GYNMASIUM 


Urbana, Illinois 




















“We intend using them 
again. I recommed them to 
other coaches most heartily.” 


A. A. Schabinger, 
AthleticDirector, 
Creighton University. 


REIGHTON UNIVERSITY, winner of the 

1923 basketball championship of the North- 
western Conference, was equipped with the 
Comet shoe, one of the famous Keds line. Fast 
footwork, ability to grip the smooth floor, 
rugged endurance, and absolute comfort—these 
were the qualities they demanded of the shoes 


they wore. Nat- 
urally, they 
turned to the 
Comet, the ideal 
basketball shoe. 














ATHLETIC KNITTED WEAR FOR EVERY SPORT 

















O’SHEA UTILITY SWEATER 





Football Basket Ball Track Baseball 


The O’Shea Utility Warm-Up Sweater is a pure wool gar- 
ment which will quickly produce and hold a warm glow of per- 
spiration for a player before a contest. 


Every athlete needs the flexibility of a warm body oiled by 
perspiration and cannot win when his muscles are chilled and stiff. 


This sweater is made of the finest quality of pure wool yarn 
and knitted so tightly that it is a perfect windbreak. 


The tightly knitted and elastic cuffs, collar and skirt prevent 
the escape of the heat generated in warming up. 


The shoulders are made oversize and the sleeves are un- 
usually wide so as to allow the utmost freedom of movement. 


Furnished in any standard school colors 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AND COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 




















